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Opinions of American Teenagers 


Almost half of the sample of teenagers queried in a 
poll “are ready to dispense with freedom of the press.” 
“One quarter of them think police should be free to search 
your home or your person without a warrant. A third of 
them believe American free speech should be denied cer- 
tain people if it seems convenient. Another 13 per cent 
would restrict by law religious belief and worship.” 

“These are some of the findings of the Purdue Opin- 
ion Polls” made by Purdue University’s Division of Edu- 
cational Reference during the past 15 years. They are 
summed up and popularly interpreted in a book, The 
American Teenager, by H. H. Remmers and D. H. Radler 
(Indianapolis, Bobbs Merrill Co., 1957. $4.25). Dr. Rem- 
mers is director of the Division, and a professor of psy- 
chology. Mr. Radler is a writer who is interested in inter- 
preting research, The samples used in the Purdue Opin- 
ion Polls range from 8,000 to 18,000 high school students, 
between grades 9 and 12. 

More than half of the teenagers responding in the polls 
“think the large mass of us in the United States simply 
aren't capable of deciding for ourselves what's right and 
what's wrong.” 

“Eighty-three per cent of today’s teens okay wiretap- 
ping. Sixty per cent go for censorship of books, news- 
papers, and magazines. Fifty-eight per cent see no harm 
in the third degree.” : 

About 52 per cent of those responding either agree with 
or are uncertain concerning the following statement : “Per- 
sons who refuse to testify against themselves (that is give 
evidence that would show they are guilty of criminal acts) 
should either be made to talk or severely punished.” 

“Thirty-seven per cent believe that the right of some 
working groups to strike should be abolished. . . . 
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“Seventy-five per cent —an overwhelming majority — 
state that obedience and respect for authority are the most 
important habits for children to learn... . 

“Thirty-seven per cent say that immigration of foreign- 
ers into this country should be greatly restricted since it 
may mean ‘lowering national standards.” . . .” 

The typical teenager has a “favorable attitude toward 
the church, attends services about once a week... .” “His 
religious beliefs usually agree with those of his parents. 
... Teenage girls seem more devout than boys. . . . Forty 
per cent of the girls have been made happy by their reli- 
gion in comparison with 31 per cent of the boys.” 

“Forty-six per cent are against having any more women 
hold public office. . . . Thirty-three per cent feel there is 
nothing they themselves might do to help prevent another 
war.” 

“Twenty-six per cent say, ‘More than anything I want 
to be accepted as a member of the group that is most popu- 
lar at school.’ ... Fifty per cent feel greatly upset if the 
group doesn’t approve of them. . . . Fifty-one per cent 
try very hard to do everything that will please their 
friends.” 


Ten Criticisms of Public Education 


Nine in ten classroom teachers questioned in a nation- 
wide study classify themselves as neither “progressive” 
nor “traditional” teachers, but rather as “partly both,” a 
National Education Association study indicates. (Ten 
Criticisms of Public Education. Washington. Vol. XX XV, 
No. 4, 1958. 80 cents.) 

Today’s teacher recognizes the soundness of some de- 
velopments in progressive education—a movement of the 
20s and 30s—but she combines the “good” from both 
“progressive” and “traditional” education in her class- 
room, the teachers state. Questioned on how they would 
classify themselves as teachers, more than 3,000 teachers 
in a nationwide sampling said: Progressive, 6.9 per cent ; 
Partly both, lean toward progressive, 46.4 per cent; Part- 
ly both, lean toward traditional, 43.2 per cent; Tradition- 
al, 3.5 per cent. 

Common charges against the public schools are ex- 
amined, with pro and con studies cited. “The fact that 
today’s public schools attempt to educate all children— 
whether or not the students plan to go to college—seems 
to make them vulnerable to criticisms that courses are 
weak,” states Sam Lambert, director of the NEA Re- 
search Division. “Education for all means that high 
schools must offer more than a heavily academic college 
preparatory course ; they must also provide suitable courses 
for the teenagers who end their formal schooling with 
high school.” (Just over 80 per cent of the population 
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of ages 14-17 were enrolled in the ninth through the 12th 
grades in 1953-54. For 1889-90, the comparable figure 
was only 6.7 per cent, practically all of whom were taking 
college preparatory courses. ) 

Science and Mathematics in High School. A higher 
percentage of high school age children take science and 
mathematics today than did in 1900, the study shows. The 
per cent of students studying physics has declined since 
1900, but in that year the number enrolled in physics was 
only 98,846 against 302,800 taking the course in 1954. 
And the 1900 total represents only 1.6 per cent of the 
youth 14 to 17 years of age while the 1954 total repre- 
sents 3.3 per cent of this teen-age group. 

Official government figures for 1956 showed that en- 
rollments in biology equalled 72.6 per cent of the num- 
ber of students in the 10th grade; the enrollment in chem- 
istry equalled 31.9 per cent of all 11th grade students ; 
and the physics enrollment equalled 23.5 per cent of the 
number of students in the 12th grade. (These are the 
grades in which such courses are usually offered.) 

Instruction in Classical and Modern Foreign Language. 
Today more high school age children take a foreign lan- 
guage in any given year than they have since 1900, the 
study states. In that year 50.6 per cent of students en- 
rolled in high school studied Latin and 22.1 per cent 
studied modern languages. But in terms of total high 
school age population these figures were only 4.3 per 
cent and 1.9 per cent, respectively. In 1955, 4.9 per 
cent of high school age children studied Latin and 
G.8 per cent took modern foreign languages. So while 
the percentage of students taking a foreign language in 
high school is decreasing in terms of enrollment, the fig- 
ure is increasing in terms of total high school age popu- 
lation. Public elementary schools of 44 states now offer 
foreign language study with at least 300,000 students en- 
rolled, the study reports. Educators recognize the need 
for more emphasis on language study at all school levels, 
however. 

Education of the Gifted. More and more special pro- 
grams for gifted children get underway every day, but 
educators admit that not enough is yet being done in this 
area. U.S. Office of Education figures show that 1952-53 
enrollment of mentally retarded children in special classes 
was 23 times as great as for mentally gifted children on 
the elementary level and 15 times as great in high schools. 
The amount of research and planning in this field shows 
that educators are anxious to make more provisions for 
the gifted, the study states. High costs of special facili- 
ties for educating the gifted and the shortage of school 
revenue have limited progress. 

Teacher Education. Some critics say that education 
courses have little value and take up too much time in 
the schooling of a teacher. But the NEA study reports 
that in almost every field a teacher is required to have 
more courses in her chosen subject than in pure education 
study. A recent NEA study showed that in 1957 the me- 
dian requirement of states for high school teachers was 
18 semester hours of professional education out of 120 
hours usually required for graduation. The median re- 
quirement for English is 24 hours; for math it is 18; for 
science, 24; and for social science, 24. 

Life Adjustment Education. Critics say the life adjust- 
ment education idea has meant that basic school subjects 
are being “watered down.” But public school college pre- 
paratory students are holding their own against compar- 
able students in private schools, the study indicates. They 
score higher than their private school brothers in every 
area except advanced mathematics and French on the Col- 


lege Entrance Examination Boards—the traditional aca. 
cemic hurdles for seniors who plan to go to college. Pub. 
lic school graduates are excelling on the following tests: 
scholastic aptitude—verbal; scholastic aptitude—mathe. 
matical; English composition ; social studies ; chemistry; 
physics ; and intermediate mathematics. 

Other topics discussed in the study include: control of 
public school policy, promotion and reporting practices, 
— in the public schools, and moral and spiritual 
values. 


Education and the Future of America 


“We are moving into the most demanding era of our 
history. We must build for the future in education as dar- 
ingly and aggressively as we have built other aspects of 
our national life in the past.” 

These are among the generalizations found in the re- 
port, The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the Fu- 
ture of America, prepared by a panel of the Special Stud- 
ies Project of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, New York 
(New York, Doubleday and Company, 1958. 75 cents), 
The chairman of the panel was John W. Gardner, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

“A concern for the realization of individual potentiali- 
ties is deeply rooted in our moral heritage, our political 
philosophy, and the texture of our daily customs,” the 
members of the panel state. “Our devotion to a free so- 
ciety can only be understood in terms of those values.” 

Our society is developing ever more complex tasks for 
individuals. Thus “we should educate our young people 
to meet an unknown need rather than to prepare them for 
needs already identified.” 

“In the final matters of human existence all men are 
equally worth of our care and concern, Further, we be- 
lieve that men should be equal in enjoyment of certain 
familiar legal, civil, and political rights.” But obviously 
men are not equal in all respects. They are “unequal in 
their native capacities and their motivations, and therefore 
in their attainments.” Nationally we are called upon to 
endeavor to provide equality of opportunity in education. 
Thus there will be opportunity for individual aspiration 
to excellence in scholarship and other pursuits. 

“Family, church, and school share the fundamental re- 
sponsibility for education. ... Our schools are over- 
crowded, understaffed and_ ill-equipped.” We must 
“broadly educate” scientists and must also “see to it that 
every educated person is literate in science.” 

“All of the problems of the schools lead us back sooner 
or later to one basic problem—financing. . . . Federal 
funds should constitute one source of support among 
many.” The “major” funds should come from state, local, 
and private sources. 

“It is essential that we enable young people to see them- 
selves as participants in one of the most exciting eras of 
history and to'have a sense of purpose in relation to it. 
... The life goals of young people are in a considerable 
measure determined by the fact that they identify them- 
selves with admired figures in the adult world.” 

“No inspired and inspiring education can go forward 
without powerful undergirding by the deepest values in 
our society.” 


For ‘Massive’ Support of Education 


Emphasis on higher education at the graduate level, in- 
creased stress on the recruitment and education of teach- 
ers, and enduring public support for education are urged 
by the Educational Policies Commission, sponsored by the 
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National Education Association and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1201—16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. A special statement, “The Contem- 
porary Challenge to American Education,’ was issued 
after a special meeting held in 1958 to discuss the na- 
tion’s most pressing educational needs. (35 cents a copy.) 
Herman B. Wells, president of Indiana University, is 
chairman of the group which is composed of 20 of the 
nation’s educators. 

The Commission mentioned three strong needs that 
should be met as quickly as possible: (1) early identifica- 
tion and more thorough development of gifted students ; 
(2) stepped-up guidance programs for students of all 
ages and abilities; and (3) improvement in teaching at 
all levels. 

“The highest single priority,” said Lyman V. Ginger, 
president of the National Education Association and dean 
of the College of Education, University of Kentucky, 
“is the recruitment, education, and retention in the profes- 
sion of qualified teachers.” 

The Commission called for a three track program to 
meet these needs. “For the short run,” Dr. Wells said, 
“the emphasis should be on higher education, particularly 
at the graduate level, including opportunities, as appro- 
priate, in the fields of mathematics, science and technol- 


He added, “Intermediate-range programs are needed at 
both the secondary and the higher level in the area of re- 
cruitment, training, and retraining of teachers in most 
subject matter fields including mathematics, science, and 
languages.” These programs should begin without de- 


y. 

‘The chief long-term need, James E. Russell, secretary 
of the Commission, stated, “is for improved underpinning 
of the entire enterprise of American education, beginning 
at its foundation point in the elementary schools.” “It is 
futile to expect that a multitude of small, limited projects 
can do much lasting good for American schools and col- 
leges. The real need is for an infusion of public and pri- 
vate support on a massive scale. ... At the minimum, ex- 
penditures on education should be doubled within a dec- 
ade. Realistic programs which will bring about such levels 
of spending should be developed without further delay.” 

The Commission observed that the quality of American 
public schools, although higher than many people realize, 
is uneven. “Excessive localism in state legislatures, the 
limitations of the traditional tax sources for education, 
and the age-old propensity of local governments to delay 
have blurred the issues and prevented citizens from under- 
standing the choices necessary to guarantee educational 
advance. Professional leadership has sometimes been 
lacking.” 

The Commission added: “It is unwise to assume that 
merely shifting salary levels of teachers of particular sub- 
jects will improve instructional performance. Raising sal- 
aries of mathematics and science teachers only would 
cause serious deterioration in staff morale and in the qual- 
ity of teaching in many schools.” 

Increased guidance services for younger students are 
needed, but the Commission warned, “Guidance of gifted 
students should not be permitted to detract from equiva- 
lent services for all students.” The report also said there 
is an urgent need to foster in both parents and children 
a fuller appreciation of the values of intellectual endeavor. 


A Philosophy of Education 


An extension and development of the philosophy of 
education taught by John Dewey and William H. Kilpat- 
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rick is offered in The Ideal and the Community, by I. B. 
Berkson, professor of education at the City College of 
New York (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1958. 
$4.50). Acknowledging the great influence of Dewey and 
Kilpatrick on his own thought, and the wide acceptance 
of the ideas of these distinguished teachers in the Ameri- 
can educational communities, Professor Berkson calls for 
a revision of their philosophy. This is “not a rejection 
but a reconstruction which aims to incorporate its invalu- 
able contributions to modern educational thought and 
practice.” 

Professor Berkson thinks that much current ferment in 
educational writing looking toward new emphases “re- 
flects a dissatisfaction with the unqualified relativism of 
experimentalism which places . . . stress on process and 
avoids definition of the ends of education.” Much of what 
Professor Berkson writes might be summed up in his plea 
to educators to get oft “dead center” with respect to the 
aims of education. 

Discussions of educational philosophy are “obviously 
related to the contemporary crisis in civilization.” “Per- 
vading the educational debate is the apprehensive aware- 
ness of the destiny-laden struggle to maintain the Western 
way of life... .” 

In the context of their time, the Dewey-Kilpatrick 
thought “represented a major contribution.” Considered 
now in retrospect, that thought “underestimated the part 
played by institutions in maintaining the existing demo- 
cratic order and failed to give attention to the significance 
of formulating ideals in the movement of advance.” 

“But now, new problems confront us. First, there is 
the need to consolidate the gains of the past and to 
strengthen the sense of Western society’s rootage in its 
classic and religious foundations. 

“And second—this is the crucial task—it is imperative 
to formulate the major democratic purposes as a unified 
social philosophy, to conceive it as a definite system of 
thought with applications to the social situation. Educa- 
tion for the emerging era must be based on a positive phi- 
losophy clear enough to provide guidance on central so- 
cial issues. The aggressive ideologies of our day cannot 
be fought with vague statements on the merits of ‘the 
democratic process’ ; they must be met with forceful coun- 
ter-ideas. Democracy must become a cogent, compelling 
belief, capable of inspiring commitment and loyalty.” 

In addition to emphasis on the political and economic 
involvements of education, Professor Berkson stresses 
“the power of imagination.” “Ideas have a constructive 
creative power....” Also: “We cannot fully realize our- 
selves in the activities of the social life. As soon as we 
step into the public view we curtail our true selves—tend 
to conceal the best part as well as the worst part of the self. 
The full self needs an invitation to the soul—through 
loafing, through contemplation, through prayer, even 
though this be occasional ; through listening to music and 
the quiet enjoyment of works of art; and most of all 
through continuous study and re-study of the great mas- 
terpieces of literature. . . . It is essential to the restoration 
and ascent of the soul that it be led beside the still waters.” 


Popular Clamor on Science 


Chauncey D. Leake, chairman of the Committee on 
Social Aspects of Science of the American Association for 
Advancement of Science, explains certain recent actions 
of the President of the United States with respect to 
science, in an article, “What We Don’t Know Hurts Us,” in 
Saturday Review, New York, January 4, 1958. Dr. Leake 
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is assistant dean of medicine at Ohio State University. 
The opening paragraphs in the article read as follows: 

“Today, for the first time since John Quincy Adams 
was in the White House and speaking directly to the Con- 
gress in his Presidential messages on behalf of science, 
the fine art of disciplined curiosity about the world we 
live in has an officially responsible voice in the top councils 
of the United States government. We now have what is in 
effect an Assistant President for Science and Technology. 

“Yet while we rejoice at this deserved state of dignity 
for science, the spirit of inquiry asks, ‘How come?’ 

“With all respect to the Presidency, it seems clear that 
Dr. James R. Killian’s appointment was a response to 
popular clamor. 

“How did the clamor arise ? 

“The people clamored at omens in the skies. 

“There was public assurance from Presidential Press 
Secretary James Hagerty, and others, that neither Sputnik 
nor Muttnik surprised the White House. Regular readers 
of these pages were in part psychologically prepared. But 
to most Americans the rising of the Russian moons was a 
stunning shock, as big black newspaper headlines have 
shown. 

“To be blunt, then, the main reason why this country 
now has an Assistant President for Science and Technology 
is that our people learned the unwelcome truth of Russian 
scientific skill from a source beyond our borders. Under 
the force of this surprise the winds of U.S. opinion sud- 
denly shifted from smug unconcern about science to a near 
hurricane of anxiety about our scientific prestige. 

“Can our democracy afford such blind shiftings and 
major policy decisions based on sudden emotional shocks ? 
Indeed, without fully informed and deliberately weighed 
opinion, have we a democracy in reality? Are we not at 
last confronted by a tragic consequence of a false feeling 
of security given by authoritarian attempts to preserve 
‘secrets’ of scientific effort? Before this bureaucratically 
imposed secrecy destroys what it purports to preserve, 
would we not be wise to reconsider it as a national policy, 
and try instead to restore science to its traditional free, 
open, and democratic state, so that scientists may really 
help to protect and to extend those freedoms which we 
profess to cherish? 

“Such a change in national policy cannot come over- 
night. We need much personal and group soul-searching 
about what the concept of science implies. Then we might 
realize what scientists are trying to do, and how we may 
all help.” 


College at Age 15? 


This country is expanding at a rapid pace and many 
thoughtful people are concerned with our future supply 
of intellectually superior, specialized talent needed to fill 
positions of leadership in the United States. The need for 
this type of manpower does not only exist in the scientific 
and educational segments of national life, but covers the 
whole range of human activity. 


Basically the United States has the needed supply of 
young people out of which will come the future doctors, 
teachers, ministers, poets, and philosophers but a recent 
report They IVent to College Early states “we are wasting 
a vast amount of potential talent.” 

This report issued by The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education (New York 21, 655 Madison Avenue, free 
of charge), a philanthropic organization set up by The 
Ford Foundation “to work in the field of formal educa- 
tion,” sets forth the results of an experiment in operation 


since 1951 which sent four groups of early admission 
scholars, numbering 1,024 boys and 326 girls to 12 par. 
ticipating colleges. The colleges and universities partici- 
pating in the experiment include the University of Chicago, 
Columbia University, Fisk University, Goucher College, 
Lafayette College, the University of Louisville, More. 
house College, Oberlin College, Shimer College, the Uni- 
versity of Utah, the University of Wisconsin, and Yale 
University. 

The students that were sent to the 12 colleges were 
called Early Admission Scholars and they differed in two 
ways from the ordinary student entering college: “They 
were roughly two years younger than the average college 
freshman, and only a few of them had completed 12 years 
of prior schooling.” 


The Fund report said that “the results to date clearly 
indicate that under the proper circumstances early admis- 
sion to college represents a promising approach to the 
problem of freeing the able student from the educational 
‘lockstep’ and helping him to realize his full potential.” 

The Early Admission Scholars, the results indicate, out- 
performed their classmates by a wide margin academically 
and even “outperformed a special group of Comparison 
students who had entered the same colleges at a normal 
age and who were roughly equal to the Early Admission 
Scholars in academic aptitude.” 


Why Do People Become Teachers? 


“There is a growing interest in how people make voca- 
tional choices, and this has been accompanied by a growing 
literature in the field of motivation,” but “the research 
that has been done thus far gives few definite answers,” 
writes Esther Lloyd-Jones, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Mary V. Holman, Orange, N. J., Public 
Schools, in a chapter, “Why People Become Teachers,” in 
the 14th Yearbook of the John Dewey Society, (The 
Teacher's Role in Society, edited by Lindley J. Stiles, 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1957. $4.00). In the 
book a panel of educators appraise the professional prob- 
lems that teachers face and consider the broadening func- 
tions of teachers in an environment undergoing rapid 
social and scientific changes. There are twenty compre- 
hensive chapters, many of which interpret research related 
to those important aspects of the general theme: “The 
Situation of the Teacher,” “Conflicts and Problems,” 
“The Teacher’s Job,’ and “The Profession and_ the 
Teacher.” The chapter here noted on motivation of 
teachers is in the last section. 


“It appears that studies of expressed interest cannot 
yield the answer to why people become teachers. Neither 
apparently have studies of measured interests done so to 
date.” One searcher quoted writes that “vocational choice 
is often made in answer to a basic personality need within 
the individual.” Another states that choices of courses by 
college students “are likely to grow out of the student's 
conscious or unconscious pressure to satisfy needs . . .; as 
security, prestige, avoidance of threat from conflicts, urge 
to produce concrete results... .” 


A study “in depth” of only 25 subjects brings support 
to the generalization that “ ‘the individual selects a profes- 
sion that, according to his concept of it and of himself in 
it, seems to him to satisfy most adequately the needs that 
he feels the strongest pressure to fulfill.’”’ The researcher 
quoted in a dissertation also suggested: “ ‘It may be that 
a person who becomes seriously interested in a profession 
tends to build up a picture of it that is in accordance with 
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his needs. This theory, however, does not account for his 
initial interest in the profession.’ ” 

This study, state the authors of the chapter, is in accord 
with the “contention of dynamic psychologists in general 
that the necessity for satisfying an individual’s basic needs 
furnishes motivational force for much of his behavior.” 

But study of needs alone would be unrealistic. “People 
do not have complete freedom of choice.” Socio-economic 
pressures are ever present influences, and they affect dif- 
ferent classes in society in various ways. Opportunities, 
competition with other professions, the provision by so- 
ciety of professional education at reasonable cost, all 
influence choice of vocation. “The average age of first 
marriage for women in this country is now about twenty,” 
and this fact alone influences choice of vocation by women. 
The prevailing “stereotypes” will “have something to do 
with whether or not” a person will become a teacher. 

“The fact that the teaching profession does provide as- 
sociation with intelligent people, pleasant and protected 
working conditions, and offers such possibilities as a long 
summer vacation will interact with the basic needs of those 
who consider teaching.” 

The concluding paragraph in the chapter reads: “It is 
important also that the whole training process for teachers 
should inform participants of the broadest and most chal- 
lenging aspects of education. It should help the individual 
to see his own strengths and weaknesses more clearly in 
relation to the challenges and demands of education. It 
should stress the importance of continued growth as the 
surest way to becoming a successful teacher.” 


“Justice for Religious Schools” 


Will Herberg, well-known Jewish scholar and professor 
of Judaic studies and social philosophy at Drew Univer- 
sity, has written for America, a Jesuit weekly (New York, 
November 16, 1957), an article entitled “Justice for Re- 
ligious Schools.” 

Dr. Herberg sees “the contemporary upsurge of reli- 
giousness” in America as giving a “new urgency” to the 
ancient problem of religion and public education. Many 
Protestant and Jewish young people “who cannot easily 
be written off as fanatics” or accused of following “the 
Catholic ‘line’”’ are concerned with religious education. 

“Religion,” the author states, “is emphatically part of 
the American Way today .. .” and “the public school is 
today under heavy fire from many different directions ; 
not the least telling count in the indictment is its unac- 
countable “religionlessness.’”” At the same time, “Prot- 
estants and Jews are establishing [religious schools] in 
significant numbers.” 


Dr. Herberg is discussing “the propriety and limits of 
public support to parochial and other religious schools” 
while admitting that this issue is inextricably bound up 
with the question of the place of religion in public 
education. 

“The ‘non-sectarian’ public schools to which Catholic 
parents were compelled to send their children in the latter 
half of the 19th century were, to all intents and purposes, 
Protestant ‘parochial’ schools,” Dr. Herberg states, “‘as in 
some parts of the country they still remain to this day.” 


In the 20th century the public school system “became 
secularistic rather than Protestant” and “the need for the 
parochial school became even more urgent, since in Catholic 
conviction no genuine education is possible unless it is 
religiously grounded and religiously oriented.” Education 
without religion, in the Catholic view, is “based on the 
counter-religion of secularism, which may be defined as 
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the theory and practice of human life conceived of as 
self-sufficient and unrelated to God.” In this conviction, 
many believing Protestants and Jews are concurring and 
are “beginning to look to the religious school as the only 
way out of an intolerable situation. It is the extrusion of 
religion from the public school that makes the religious 
school so appealing to the religiously concerned parent.” 

The religiously concerned parent has the full right to 
educate his children in accordance with his religious con- 
victions and to set up schools to do so. Going even further, 
Dr. Herberg says, “It seems to me that he is also entitled 
to public aid and support in doing so.” 

Dr. Herberg builds a case for the parochial schools by 
saying that they are, in fact, “public institutions though 
they are not governmentally sponsored and operated.” The 
parochial school performs a public function by educating 
children and providing them with a training that is equiva- 
lent to that obtained in the public schools. Parochial 
schools “have full public recognition as educational 
agencies; their credits, diplomas and certificates have ex- 
actly the same validity as those issued by governmental 
establishments.” Why, then, deny them public support ? 

Although aid is extended by governments of other 
democratic countries to religious schools performing a 
public function, would not such aid be forbidden under the 
First Amendment in the “separation of Church and State” 
clause? 

“This principle of the ‘separation of Church and State,’ ” 
Dr. Herberg charges, “is the slogan under which secu- 
larists, whose purpose it is to evict religion from all areas 
of public life, have been able to establish an ideological 
predominance over large sections of the American people, 
even over many who sincerely regard themselves as re- 
ligious.” 

The founding fathers, it is asserted, and indeed the 
thinking of Americans throughout our history never en- 
visaged the First Amendment as “an ironclad ban forbid- 
ding the government to take account of religion or support 
its activities. Nor does the practice of the government 
today recognize such a ban.” 


For Theological Education Abroad 


A $2,000,000 fund for the advancement of theological 
education in Asia, Africa, and Latin America has been 
made available to the International Missionary Council by 
the Sealantic Fund, Ine., New York. A like sum, to be 
contributed in varying amounts, has been pledged by eight 
foreign mission boards in the United States. The contri- 
bution by the Fund was made contingent upon the mission 
boards’ pledges. 

The eight boards whose pledges made possible the gift 
from the Sealantic Fund are: the Division of World Mis- 
sions and the Woman’s Division of Christian Service of 
the Board of Missions of the Methodist Church; the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A.; the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society; 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church; the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions (Congregational) ; the National Council of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; the United Christian 
Missionary Society (Disciples); the Board of Interna- 
tional Missions of the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
Pledges by these boards will be paid over a five-year 
period. 

According to conditions stipulated by the Sealantic Fund 
and agreed to by the contributing boards the Internationa! 
Missionary Council will set up a Theological Education 
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Committee of twenty-four members charged with the re- 
sponsibility of supervising the project. Membership of 
the committee will include Protestant leaders of various 
bodies in the United States, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. A full-time executive will be employed by 
the committee to administer the main phases of the project, 
making grants to a few key seminaries and carrying out 
a textbook program. 

Grants will be made to approximately twenty seminaries 
on the basis of location, present work and plans for de- 
velopment. The textbook program will be designed to im- 
prove the condition of the libraries of theological schools 
in the areas named and to make possible the translation 
of suitable theological texts into foreign languages which 
are of major importance to the Protestant missionary 
enterprise. 


Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Education 


Abstracts of 50 doctoral dissertations in religious edu- 
cation, assembled by Helen TF. Spaulding of the National 
Council’s Bureau of Research and Survey, appear in 
Religious Education, 545 West 111th St., New York 25, 
N. Y., May-June, 1958 ($1.50 per copy). The abstracts 
were assembled with the cooperation of professors and 
graduate students. The various titles listed are of research 
completed between September, 1956, and September, 1957. 
Each abstract contains a statement of the problem and a 
brief summary of findings. “Persons interested in review- 
ing a complete dissertation may usually obtain it on inter- 
library loan from the library of the school granting the 
degree.” 


“Overseasmanship” 


There is evidence that a “training gap” exists between 
the “explosive growth of American operations abroad and 
the natural lag in the adaptation of the American educa- 
tional system to this new state of affairs,” says the Fore- 
word to The Art of Overseasmanship, edited by Harlan 
Cleveland and Gerard J. Mangone (Syracuse, Syracuse 
University Press, 1957. $3.00). 

The Art of Overseasmanship grew out of a Conference 
of Americans at Work Abroad, held in March, 1957, by 
the Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at 
Syracuse University attended by “thirty-five men of wis- 
dom and of experience in overseas operations, drawn from 
public agencies, voluntary and private enterprises, and the 
universities. ...” The purpose of this meeting was to dis- 
cuss the national research project financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York on the Education and Training 
of Americans for Public Service Abroad, begun at Syra- 
cuse in the autumn of 1956. 

This book contains papers “prepared for the Conference 
and writings stimulated by the conference discussion.” 
There are eleven articles by distinguished contributors 
with wide knowledge of overseas activities of U.S. 
agencies and the problems they face. Part I deals with 
“The New Dimensions of Diplomacy” and contains an 
overall survey of the roles Americans are currently playing 
abroad. This is followed by three papers dealing with the 
business, religious, and voluntary agency activities over- 
seas. 

Part 2 is concerned with “The Elements of Success.” 
Under this general heading are essays on personality ad- 
justment to overseas service, what is different about being 
abroad, and how to build successful institutions in foreign 
countries. 

“The Challenge to American Education” is the title of 


Part 3. The articles under this general heading are: 
“Education for Overseasmanship” and “University Train. 
ing for International Careers.” 


Gerard J. Mangone, associate professor of political 
science at Syracuse University and associate director of 
the project, presents useful material in his “Dungaree anq 
Grey-Flannel Diplomacy.” 


America’s role in international affairs has undergone 
revolutionary change in the past decade. International 
highways are overflowing with American soldiers, tourists 
businessmen, missionaries, and students, Dr. Mangone 
writes. “In the space of ten years military security ar. 
rangements with other nations have been multiplied, for. 
eign economic aid, in one form or another, has become the 
standard operating equipment of American policy; and 


informational-educational programs have been expanded | 


around the world.” In 1957, 40 per cent of the United 
States Army was deployed overseas in 73 foreign coun- 


tries, and approximately 1,500,000 Americans were ex- | 


pected to travel abroad, excluding travel to Canada and 
Mexico. 

More than 100,000 American civilians were workin 
abroad for international organizations in 1956 divided as 
follows: “United States Government and government con- 
tracts, 37,000; Religious and missionary organizations, 
28,000; American business enterprises, 24,000; Students, 
10,000; Teachers and scholars, 1,500; International or- 
ganizations and agencies, 3,000; and Voluntary agencies 
and philanthropic foundations, 1,000. In addition,” Dr. 
Mangone writes, “there were probably another 30,000 
United States citizens who went abroad on short-term 
private or government business.” It is pointed out that 
there are also an unknown number of Americans who 
work directly for a foreign government or a foreign busi- 
ness or who are self-employed in foreign countries. Ex- 
cluded also from the above tabulations are the 1,000,000 
American troops outside Continental limits of United 
States and “none of the figures include the wives or de- 
pendents of personnel at work abroad.” 


George B. Cressey writes the section, “Mission to 
Everywhere: The Religious Agencies.” Professor Cressey 
has lived in various parts of Asia for nearly a decade. 
Prior to going to Syracuse University as Maxwell Profes- 
sor of Geography in 1931, he was associate professor of 
geography at the University of Shanghai. He is vice- 
president of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
He observes that during the past 100 years “upwards of 
75,000 American citizens have served overseas as mis- 
sionaries of one kind of another. Perhaps 80 per cent of 
these were Protestants; most of the remainder were 
Roman Catholics.” 

This movement “has been a varied influence, sometimes 
sentimental with only a limited cultural understanding, 
sometimes with a high content of intelligence and good 
will. The picture is uneven, but the total result is im- 
pressive. . . . The missionary movement represents the 
outreach of the Church, even though often imperfect. As 
such,” Dr. Cressey notes, “it has led the attack against 
slavery, ignorance, superstition, economic injustice, disease, 
and other evils in Asia and Africa. It has sought to miti- 
gate the injustice in colonialism and the arrogance which 
comes with imperialism.” 

Harold E. Snyder, director, International Affairs Sem- 
inars of Washington, sponsored by the American Friend's 
Service Committee, is author of “People to People: The 
Voluntary Agencies.” He gives a definition of “voluntary 
international service.” Voluntary service groups are 
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“| organizations and agencies maintaining nongovern- 
mental personnel abroad which are entirely, or mainly, 
independent of government financial support and control ; 
organized to provide services directly to peoples of other 
countries; not primarily engaged in religious missionary 
efforts, although many of the organizations are sponsored 
by religious groups and owe their origin to missionary 
work ; and not primarily concerned with business, explora- 
tion, research, obtaining or transmitting information, or 
with the mass media of communication.” 

The staff of the American Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies for Foreign Service estimates that there are at least 
75 organizations possessing these characteristics. Together 
these voluntary agencies maintain approximately 1,000 
Americans in some 80 countries. Voluntary agencies are 
divided into four main categories: (1) the religiously- 
sponsored agencies—Church World Service, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, etc. (2) The nonsectarian 
agencies concerned with problems of relief, assistance, 
refugee resettlement, and other human needs. CARE, the 
American Red Cross, etc., are examples. (3) The agencies 
with long-term educational or developmental objectives 
and programs; for example, The Near East Foundation, 
the YMCA-YWCA, etc. (4) The Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations, the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and 
other foundations which maintain personnel abroad or 
provide support to other voluntary agencies for overseas 
activity. 

Harlan Cleveland, dean of the Maxwell Graduate School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University 
and director of the research project, in his, “Introduction : 
The Essence of Overseasmanship,” says: “In practicing 
the art of overseasmanship, it is not enough that we act 
from worthy motives. We have to make sure that the 
relevance of our actions is at least equivalent to the no- 
bility of our reasons for acting. Wherever we do not help, 
through our private contacts as well as our official pro- 
grams, to build effective governments as well as healthy 
and productive peoples, we are storing up a time of 
troubles for our friends abroad, and paving the road to 
war for ourselves.” 


Birth Control Depends on Social Science 


Even if a simple, practical, and safe drug for birth 
control that can be taken by mouth is developed, the wide- 
spread dissemination of information regarding it in the 
underdeveloped areas will be limited by “the supply of 
sociological information and_ skills,’ writes Richard L. 
Meier of the Mental Health Research Institute of the 
University of Michigan in an article, “Progress in Birth 
Control,” in The Nation, New York, January 11, 1958. 

What is new about population growth is the rate of 
growth as compared with the pre-scientific era. Death 
rates have been decreasing at a phenomenal pace in certain 
nations compared with past generations, so that in some 
of these countries “population can more than double in a 
single generation.” 

The findings of some economists and demographers, 
thinks Mr. Meier, may in large part be summed up as 
follows with respect to the underdeveloped nations: 

Production of goods and services can be greatly in- 
creased, but population also increases. “Unless some wide- 
spread means of fertility reduction were quickly and 
cheaply introduced simultaneously with the improvements 
in technology, only trivial net improvements in the stand- 
ard of living could be expected.” No precedents exist for 
rapid spread of family-reduction techniques. Hence, in 
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order to raise standards of living, dissemination of infor- 
mation would have to proceed more rapidly than in the 
past. 


Decisions on birth control are made within the family, 
and thus the advocates of planned parenthood must con- 
cern themselves “with what has been learned about family 
sociology and sexual behavior.” “The privacy which 
usually cloaks the whole subject of procreation must be 
intruded upon in a few details.” 


Information about Puerto Rico and Japan is pertinent. 
But Puerto Rico, in spite of a reduction of the birth rate 
from 40 per 1,000 to 33 in recent years, has also phe- 
nomenally reduced the death rates below that of the United 
States. Thus, if it were not for large migrations to the 
U.S., Puerto Rico would “still have one of the largest 
population-growth rates in the world.” In Puerto Rico 
there is free information on birth control and constant 
publicity about it, but dissemination of information is not 
really rapid “because of the lack of communication be- 
tween husband and wife regarding matters of sex,” or- 
dinary contraceptives are difficult to use in the prevailing 
living conditions, and there is a prevailing belief that 
“girls should be protected from information about sex 
until they have been married.” In Japan, abortion con- 
tinues to be used as well as conventional methods of 
contraception. 


Many advocates of birth control “are certain that an 
oral contraceptive would overcome” practically all diffi- 
culties. But the pill has not yet been discovered. And 
even if it is discovered, it would appear that social scien- 
tists and experts in communication will have to supplement 
the methods of education so far used. Social scientists 
could study the degree of response to the messages of the 
proponents of birth control. 


In social conditions rather than in medicine “the greatest 
obstacles to birth control exist.” “And the obstacles are 
the more formidable because a large share of the educated 
population . . . reject the population problem as unworthy 
of consideration because of either esthetic or ideological 
principles.” 


A Child in Prison 


Among the inmates of the Women’s Prison in Verona, 
Italy, is a child, about 18 months old, whose mother is 
serving a long senience, Dorothy Nevile Lees reports in 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, December 27, 
1957. Under Italian law a mother may not be separated 
from a child under two years of age, and thus the child 
named Simonetta accompanied her mother to prison. 

“Simonetta made her ingress into prison, and it was an 
entrance not to be ignored. 


“Simonetta does not know that she is in prison any 
more than a candle knows it is alight in darkness or a 
sunbeam that the walls upon which it shines are grim and 
gray; she continues to be her sunny self, and quickly 
won the affection of all in the place—the director, others 
in charge; the inmates under sentence; all were immedi- 
ately drawn to this little child, whose innocence and charm 
brought a ray of light into the gloomy environment. She 
quickly became the darling of all, loving and beloved, the 
inmates vying in services and contributions to her well 
being. 

“Many regularly sacrifice their morning milk—and such 
sacrifices mean much in the rigors of prison life—so that 
Simonetta may have abundance of what, for her, is basic 
nourishment. 
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“As the festive season approached, five of the prisoners 
organized a collection to which all eagerly contributed; a 
total of 10,600 Italian lire ($18.00) was realized and the 
amount entered in a bank savings book in Simonetta’s 
name. 

“Other happy projects went forward, so that Simonetta 
had her share of joys... toys and sweets . . . at Christ- 
mas; and all felt the better for the presence of this little 
child, manifesting the sweetness of innocence and love 
within its walls.” 


Those Who Sleep in Subways 


Edmund Love, who wrote the book, Subways Are For 
Sleeping (New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1957, 
$3.75), “met a federal judge, a famous Broadway stage 
star, two former big league baseball players, a priest, a 
former buyer for Macy’s,” so he told Meyer Berger in an 
interview about a group of drifters, recorded in The New 
York Times, October 11, 1957. 

There are “lonely people who drift by thousands in an 
invisible current just beyond the common swim.” Mr. 
Love dealt with that portion of the drifters who are lucky 
enough to avoid a “darker, outer current” that carries 
men into “the ranks of the hopeless alcoholics and the 
grimy panhandlers.” 

Mr. Love has an M.A. degree from a state university 
and has taught history in a high school, but in 1953 “the 
whole design fell apart.” In February, 1953, he “was 
homeless, down to his last $14.00.” 

He learned how to sleep in subway trains that run long 
distances, in hotel lobbies, and in railroad stations. He 
walked 15 miles a day, not for exercise, but because there 
was nothing else to do. He learned how to tell the other 
drifters, “though you rarely talk to them.” “It seems 
there is an indefinable look about them that is plain as a 
three-foot label.” They also have a peculiar gait: “It is 
the gait of the man who has no destination.” 

He found literary material on his journeys. He put the 
people he met into a book that he wrote with pencil on 
legal size paper in Grand Central Station. His income 
from writing soon enabled him to take a lease on an apart- 
ment, but he continued to have an interest in those who 


drift. 


Human Rights and Community Action 


The tenth anniversary of The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights will be noted on December 10, 1958. 
The Declaration was the work of the Commission on 
Human Rights which, after nearly three years of drafting 
and debate, presented the document to the General As- 
sembly of the U.N. for approval. It was the product of 
public demand, reflected at the San Francisco Conference 
in 1945, that human rights safeguards be written into the 
U.N. Charter. 

The Declaration is not a law or treaty. It is, in its own 
words, “a common standard of achievement for all peoples 
and nations, to the end that every individual and every 
organ of society, keeping the Declaraiton constantly in 
mind, shall strive by teaching and education to promote 
respect for these rights and freedoms and by progressive 
measures, national and international, to secure their uni- 
versal and effective recognition and observance. . . .” 

The document is short, like our own Bill of Rights. 
Four kinds of rights are set forth: personal rights, eco- 
nomic rights, political and social rights, and “all-embracing 
rights” such as equal opportunity in all areas of life, free- 
dom of opinion and expression, and the right to education. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights has beep 
translated into 72 languages and, it is reported, has infly. 
enced new constitutions in Costa Rica, El Salvador, India, 
Cambodia, Eritrea, Haiti, Indonesia, Libya, Syria, Jordan, 
and Tunisia. 

In recognition of the tenth anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration, a guidebook entitled In Your Hands has been 
published. It is sponsored by thirty-two organizations, 
including United Church Women and United Christian 
Youth Movement. Copies may be ordered from Church 
Peace Union, 170 East 64th St., New York, at 50 cents 
a copy. 

In Your Hands was produced in cooperation with a 
special committee of the U.N. The U.N. has planned a 
wide observance with emphasis on: (1) stressing the im- 
portance for human progress of the Declaration; (2) pro- 
viding a “vivid illustration of the work accomplished by 
the United Nations in defining the rights proclaimed . . .”: 
(3) popularizing throughout the world the rights and 
freedoms set forth in the Declaration ; and, (4) awakening 
new interest. 

The groups sponsoring Jn Your Hands are concerned 
with assisting in the world-wide distribution of the text of 
the Declaration and with holding seminars “as a prelude 
to the observance, to exchange knowledge and experiences, 
strengthen support for the Declaration and increase under- 
standing of its objectives in every local community.” 

In Your Hands contains materials for group use. There 
is a brief descriptive section on the Declaration; its his- 
tory, contents, and accomplishments. This is followed by 
a brief survey of conditions in the United States. A large 
portion of the guidebook is devoted to the problem of how 
to rally communities for human rights action and ways to 
celebrate Human Rights Day. Attention is paid to follow- 
up and to methods of reaching the public. An appendix 
contains the text of the U.S. Bill of Rights and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights as well as a list of 
study aids for studying human rights in the U.S. and in 
the world including books, films, filmstrips and recordings. 


American Education Week 


“Report Card U.S.A.” will be the general theme of the 
observance of American Education Week, November 9-15, 
1958, under the sponsorship of the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Numerous local committees have materials available for 
community events. The N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., has issued a “planning folder.” 


Bibliographies on Music and Architecture 


A Bibliography on Music and the Church, prepared by 
Walter E. Buszin, Theodore M. Finney, and Donald M. 
McCorkle, is published by the Department of Worship and 
the Arts of the National Council of Churches. Numerous 
titles are classified under 13 heads, including encyclope- 
dias, histories, Christian hymnody, church music in prac- 
tice, companions and handbooks to hymnals, biographies 
of composers, periodicals. 

One on Architecture and the Church, compiled by Her- 
bert W. Johe, is also published by the Department of Wor- 
ship and the Arts. Mr. Johe is a member of the faculty 
of architecture at the University of Michigan. Mr. Johe 
includes references to literature in books and periodicals, 
and also numerous titles on contemporary Protestant 
churches in the U. S., and on contemporary European 
churches. 
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